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MSTRACT 

A study was conducted to investigate the curricular 
experiences of the lo^ achievers^ inclufiing the quality of the 
programs they participated in and the congruence between their 
classroosi and pullout programs • Three lower-micldle-class first 
graders in the Pacific Northwest participate^ in the study: John 
spent the entire day in the claasrow^i Ginny was pulled out of the 
classroom 15 minutes daily to receive remedial help in reading 
comprehension in the Chapter 1 program? and Michael was pulled out of 
the classroom 25 minutes daily to receive help in reading 
comprehension and word attack froi*i the special education teacher in a 
resource room setting. The reading programs implemented for each of 
the students %#ere investigated primarily through classroom 
observation informal conversations with teachers summaries of 
journal entries, and children's written ^ork. Portions of the core 
classroom program were judged to i:^ of poor quality in both student 
responses and teacher-student interactions. It is likely that this 
negatively affected the achievement of the ^c-rlsfe students. The 
expariences of Ginny and Michael in their respective pullout settings 
appear to be qualitatively different from their classroom 
experiences. Text difficulty was controlled by orthographic features 
rather than by meaning? instruction was teache redirected rather than 
learner-controlled; materials were teacher- selected rather than 
student selected F expected student responses differed? and 
student-teacher interactions were sustained longer. (Kinet^^en 
references are attached.) (KG) 
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T?i« Cyrr icy!«r EMp©rl©«ces of L&m Achi eying First Sraders Irs a yhole 

A §ti©ftsyr>@ ©f the ©yec@s© of the mhol@ Isf^gyag© roovom^nt Is 
that jQurnalm «r© na«j IncI' :inQ c©isTO©ntar i ®s by ©ytsid© obsery©rs in 
&ddlt§©Fi to t#stlfn©«ial® by th# ni©w#ineot''s leaders and nem converts. 
Ifi an Introduction to aa ©ntir® issy© of IhM^lmm±Mi::xi^3c^^l 
igMomi «^®v>o ted to whole language, Hoffman <t9B9} notes that the 
cencefit Is ©till far fron developed and calls for Informed debate and 
dialogue. Pearson il9B9> contributes to the dialogy© by identifying 
both posltiiie aspects of iMhole language Ce.g.p the use of integrated 
curricula and authentic texts) and p®teptial areas ©f concern (e.g., 
the teacher'® role In i nscruct i on> . HcCaslIn €t9B9> suggests that the 
tasic nam f ac ing i*ihol e language advocates is to critically Investigate 
the issue of imp! ementat I on « All agree with HcCasllr^ that continued 
dialogue should be conducted without glibly disroisslj^g alternative 
conceptions of reading and of research. 

In a different climate, the mork of Stahl and Miller it9B9> 
might be dismi^med out of hand by who) e language advocates. These 
researchers syntheslitd the results of e«nparis©ns betuietn basal 
reading approaches and ^hole language or language experience 
approaches by using meta-analysis and Mote-coun t j f^g procedures. They 
concluded that the two types of approaches %tfere approximately 
©gufy^lent their overall effects on standardised and 
nonstandapdi zed measures and on measures of both attitude and 
achf ©vement^ Ho^everj whole language approaches were found to be more 
®ff©ctlv« at the lew©! of ^iod«pg&Pt@R sr t^tadlng readiness than at 
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firfti grade mhem fQruial reading iRstryction is i nlroduc©(d. The 
«xp!an»t!on for this different Sal effect i® th«t whole language 
approaches «r« w©l 1 -gu I ted to teaching basic prent CQncepts^ such as 
di rtct I ©nal S ty but not syf # i c I ©fit 1 y ©ymt^maftie to assist s^e 

ehi!dr»fi in ?n*©ter log receding ©fficl®ntly« Factor* such as assigning 
tasks tf?«t are on\y Indirectly related t© reading interfere tesi th 
•fficl#ficr O)-? ^pfitryction. 

This ineff ici ency ina^^ negatively impact children who are at 
risk ©f school fa. lure, As defined by Slawin Clfa^)j "at risk" refers 
to students i«#h©»t intelligence is i^pithin norraj&l lignits but mho are 
f&ning tc achieve the basic skills necessary for success In school 
and it% life. The practical definition includes low achieuing students 
wh© are tligitel® for cooipensatory or special #dycation serylces. Such 
styd^nts may be served in one of three najor types of programs! 
compensatory or other remedial programs such as Chapter I, special 
edycation progranis, and general ©dycatlon programs, 

Slavin, Madden^ and Kar^o® it U?8f> have identified several 
themes c^nmon among effect i ve prograins for at risk students. First g 
the quality of the programs that are implemented matter more than the 
setting I n which remedial or special education services are provided. 
Second, pullout programs are often poor! y coordinated with the general 
•dycation prograin. Third, effective classro^ii and pullout programs 
for mt rlBU students accc^mnodats individual needs while maximizing 
direct InstructlORc Fourth, teaching behaviors assoc I ated wi th 
outstanding achievement gains for students pulled out for special 
Instruction tend to be the same as behaviors that art effective with 
All students. Theme behaviors involve active Instruction in ^hich the 
tt&chtr transmits lh» €®nt«nt of lessons, rathtr than relying on 
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Tht iftftyc ®f pr©9^^ coord inaction merits elaboration. 
C®fi«l»t©fficy bf'tweeR g^n^ral ducat ien arsd specoal propran^s Is often! 
irtftrptd to as c@ngry#nc«= IJialp and WalmsIeK <i989) identify three 
*4:ypes of congruences procs^ralp instructional, and philosophical. 
Instryct I onal i rscorsonsepsse is> •fr-equeji tly oSsstr^ed between 9<??iera1 
•ducat Son and speci at prog 3- ants. Al 1 i ngton and Johnston < t9Q9> report 
that conflicts arise in s»«^fr jil «r«a&. Strategies used to control 
text difficulty may €f H-f ei* i n atLsrsl languaQe m&y goMern one program 
and orthographic reQul«e^ it;^ t he otfier - Th«^ assumed hierarchy of 
learning may conflict wNtft co^r-eliens i on of whole text is emphasized 
In one setting and decoding i & e^wphas I zed in the other. Instructional 
strategies may vary, »s t/^mn 1®a.rn©r-dir©cted Instruction de»ninates 
one setting and teacher--dir*«c te^ doni nates the other. These 
differences often stem -f ror» p hi! osoph 1 ca! Incongruence, reflecting 
differences In bel iefs *.bout th» nature of reading, reading 
disability", and the rol&« ttmch^rs and students in instruction. 

Few studies haw* cr*it ica-lix examined whole language programs 
as implemented wi th at r isK, Ics** achieving students. Fewer still have 
Investigated the conQrue-r^e® b etwesn whole language c!assro€»ns and 
special services. In an unputiU shed ©tudy^ LIndsey (!9e8> ccMnpared an 
integrated reading And la^^ua^e arts curriculum with a traditional 
basal curriculum at the pfim^y Itvstl . The majority of differences in 
both the overall cgisiparl sons \f%e separate analyses of 
achievers wero non-slgn{ fic:*f> t. Significant differences in 
achievement were found to -^iv^ first graders In th© basal program in 
isiord analysis. The purpose' o-f ttii© paper Is to better understand the 
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dis&ppoinf ifi9 rtsylts in reading ®t the 4lr^t grade l©i^©l by 
invest $9«tlng the currlcylmr ©jcper i ©net* of the achievers. 04 

lfit©rt»t l« the qy«H tr o-f th© programs tli©>^ participated in and the 
csngry^neif befewetrs th©5r classroOT and pylloyt pregr^Se 

Method 

Subjects 

Tht ©tydy uias conducted io a loujer-isiiddl # class coefOTswf* t ty 
located in the Pacific Northtetesl during the spring of 1987. The 
target elafisroc^ was a firmt/second grade combination taught by sirs. 
Starr . She was highly regarded in her district as an effective 
teacher and aft an instructional leader. She was enthusiastic about 
the program she imp! einfrnted and cofi'^iitted to making it work. She was 
also particularly interested in its application with low achieving 
children. She requested to have at risk student® assigned to her 
claftsroemo and she Insisted on reducing the time spent by eligible 
students In pullout programs. 

Three f i r*t graders were nominated as I ow achievers by Mrs. 
Starr . The three children participated in the fyll range of service 
delivery options in the sehool . John spent the entire instructional 
day in Mrs. Starr^s classroom. Sinny was pulled out of the classroom 
J5 minutes dai I y to t»ecei ve remedial help In reading comprehensi on in 
the Chapter I program. Hichael was pulled out of the cl assrocwn 25 
minutes dally to receive help In reading comprehension and word attach 
from the special education teacher In a resource ro«^ setting. 
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Th# r®*dfn9 prsgrims i sup I ©ii©fi ted for Johr^i Siiioyg and HIchael 
wrt ipyc?»t {gat©d pplnafily tiir©«©h c!a«»r@€fm ©temerwat i o All 
©fe«®r^«t l©fs® me?*^ ^ad© by tM researcher- j mh® mmme^ the r<f5le' ©f 
unobtryfiive nonp&rtici{i«rtt. Inforntal c^u^er'sat i ons ml th teachers, 
m4Kim«f*i2@d In joyrnal entries, provided additiorial Insight into ttieJr 
Qupurlmncmu, In additlorij, children^* critters woric «<^as snfQrfs^ally 
ex«(Bln@d. NotAtiofim about th* nature cif tli« tasic arid th® qy«! i of 
stydcnts'' r#«pons@s ^ert i^ade. 

Each 6f the thrt# achievers b^as observed cn a different 
dttr* During thar day's observatldii th# r«s@arch#r obs€^rv@d 1 
Instruct i ©{^al events that occurred during designated reading periods, 
In both Hrs. Starr's classroom, and put lout prograjn®, A protocol mas 
9#R®rated @n the basis of c®ntiny®y© observation of the action© of the 
studtfil. 

Data Analysis 

Th# obseryatfan notes were reviewed after the c<Miipl#tlon of 
the ctudy c Fidelity of program impi emen tat I on was described by 
comparing rec^fsnendat i ons frotii program guide* tsil th notations relating 
to Instructional eM©ntSj these compari sons were tr i angu! at©d wl th 
Informal conversation® with teachers. Stydent responses were 
deseribtd by comparing notations of stydents'" actions iial th ©Mp©ct©d 
stydent responses, as ©ytlined in program guides. These comparisons 
were tflangulated i*iith notations relating to loformsl ©s&fnl nat i ©n© of 
studtnt motk. Time notations for teacher-studtnt i nterac t i ens were 
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stAselfied as lasting IS seeonde or less, 1^-30 sce@ncis, 3i @@e©cids te 
©fit i«f«yt#»5 to© to thpfft minutesp ansJ continuous <©uts.t& in^d 
lfit#pactf ®f5® lastlfifi than three alnyt©®). 

Mater I Ski® 

SiiectQS \n ^^.^mnu m4 MrA.i.\nu CSyccess), Success is an 
Int^igrated reading l&ngy^g© art® f nstryctisf^ prograirs d«'Qi©fi#d for 

stydent* in ndergar t»n thoygJi sixth gr«d©s* Key cmmP^mf\H lnclyd# 
use ©f studentC oi«in langue©# and ©weryday reading lflate^ Ul Q| no 
Albl I i ty grouping! daHy ec^poftition and recrtat ioiti*) r^adsng. 

The St characteristics comport with the description of wholes language 
classrooms by Isl&tson <19@9). 

The instructional program in first grade C Adams, 1P78> 
c®ns§st» ®f f fye modyfesj each intended t© last 30 mireyt'&s^ Three ar® 
of Interest In this i n^est 5 gat i on . yhat follows is a suinsnaifK of th©lr 
intei^ded purposes and expected student responses, $'ion9 a 
description of ffiaterlals observed in use. The ©bject i s of ©act* are 
In the author's o^n words. 

The purpose of the ^Phoni cs/Spel I I rg* module i« to teach 
students the strategies Ce«g., sound-symbol assoc I at i ofli- ) rsecessary to 
decode &«ii th coftiprehensi on any uiord in the language thi^;^ m&h to read. 
The teacher begins by announcing a focus for the lesson <e.Q. , » wor ds 
ti«ilth sku two syllables"). Stud^^^nts are @Mpe>cted to i r%t\ (Jiciu&l )y 
volunteer words and sentences* eontalnlng the focal el»ffiefit© (©.9., 
•basicet"! ^Jmmy mwnx s^s^iing"), answer teacher quest I csn s gfebout word 
attack or wocabulary, and ©rally read the resulting chSf -J in sjnisofit 
Students then I nderender tl y copy the chart an^er i^ritt their m»sm 
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«»fit«nc»s conl^inln® th© f-aeal ©l#ciefit» m this time the tea-her 
cipcu?at#« «n<j *«ks Indiwldyals to ©rally read tfs^ir t^xts and 
d^»ciii«»«« ««i©rd «ttaclc #l#^®fits. Hjcha#i pylled out of this 

C€3Sfip®^®f?t f©r special s©pwI£©S| charts pp©dyc©d dyrlng obfierwat i on© of 
tietifi And ©l0^fi:r ni«©trate the typical text pr©d«e©d th^ ^iroups 



"Sisiging 1% fyUg'' said S.„.««-- 
Tin* had a h&ppy wmdinq. 

BU — is m#fidlfi® her socle « 
Tilt mG¥le Jyst ended, 
f am r*Ad>^« 



K-™«,«-^, funny. 
You are runn i ng. 

P©®p1® are digging yncter th# dirt. 
"Clmin^ ®r© running," said ^- 
On Sunday I gn to my frlcnd^s 
house and giu* his uncit und^rdogm 
on tha swi ng. 



The purpose of the "Raere&t 5 ©i-«a? Reading* module I • to 
««t«bll«h stydent reading for enjoyment and Informatlc^n throagh 
unlnttrruptffd, unrtmtr i ctede silent reading from a variety of fiction 
and nonfiction llbrary-typ© books. Students are #xpect«d to select 
and siltntly read printed text from materials ayail&b!-' In the 
classro^. During a representative obseryation of ©Innys students 
•elected class books, cotIc books Ce.g. "Yosemi te Saro"), basal 
reader*, roagaElne© Ce.g.^ National Qe oor a^jxi c > . informational 
booths <e.9., LJJjL In „. PgiLds^tiri[„_g_ir e.amf > , and story books <e.9., 
EISM»_iSMS.^ • The program al»o recos^ef ri© that teachers schedyl© 
approxlftiately si^ conferences per day i^flth Indiuidyal students, 
cycl Ina ti^rouph everyone in the clasm at least one© a li^eelc » The l®cy« 
of the conferences at the first g.^ad© level i» in 1 1 1 ciU y c^n mord 



«tl*clc s^nisi i«t®r the confcr©fsc©s are to iny©!^© ''oliaring*' th@ 
books that the stydent t©ach©f» ap# ©&cti r©adiffig« 

*P«jtte>F^filng'' s ® modyl© designed t@ last th« first half af th© 
#cfi©f»? j^®^^^!; Intended priswarlly I® e-inpfiasl ge IdentJcal letter 
ccsrotelfialion patterns In ^arioys p©sitl©«s In itfords. Th© stratg'gj*' 
mbtmlning jfislryct tonal mattrial is th@ eamt as in "Phonic^Spei Hng'* , 
tell Ih kbe ©xceptlofi tliat students ©©n#rat« ciolr wordSj n©t s©f?t«nc©6. 
At th® lift© ©f thC' slydy§ this modyl® had eosnplet^cl *^nd was 

replaced th an alternative reading activity. Th© tim© slot i© 
ifii©nd©d by the prograns aythor to be ys©d t© ©Kttiid the reereational 
r#«din@ padul© anether 30 Eninutes. 

gMlJftMt eF,@flgjii&. Instructional materials md methods 
varied from child t© child. Qionr mas enp^ct^d to read words arid 
©enttiict* ©rall>^j marSc fesi®rksh©@t answerSp arid ans^kier the teachers 
qy#sti©n«. Four cmtpr&henBl on i^iorksheets Cfocusing or the ©kills of 
f d®r»tJ fyif^Q fhyffiifiQ isiordSp locating details^ roaklng infrre^cesj and 
wiftya! di scr Jral pat I op of phrssts) from th© district's adopted basal 
ft«ri»» wtrt utillieda Klch&#'^ was wnp^ct^d to erallx blend 
eor5®oft«fit*/a/ with final consonants^ sound out phonetically regular 
eye /a/ wordv^j prerioyRce sight wordSj and read pas»a@t® containing 
words w! th /d/. Mater i «aI © Included uiurkshoots and passages taken frosa 
ph®n#| i cal I ^-control I td syppi emental programs and teacher-mad* 
f I «»heards» 
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Mrs. Slmr-p m&n falthfyl In her ijupl GUientat i ©r &i tho 
■Phon I c«/Sptl n Rg* iii@dyl#. The two reenaining exponents were 

MSTfe^iXm&I^gtAAi^AL HP'S. Starr modified the modulo t@ 
el latlfiii&t* r©eswi©Rd#d eoinfertnc©© becfeus© ©he be! 5©M©d that chMdren' 
»ll«fit p#adlfie »fi©yld not be lnt©rrupt«cS br any •'di ©tract i or** , 
Inely^in© i n ter iic t ( onm u; I th th» t&achepo Ttt» fsfngl# ae«€f©mic 
lnttr*etl@fi observed durin© this module Initiated toy th© 6tyd<&f4t. 

fi^tterni giQ y ThI® compement was not replaced by ©Ktending 
•fl»cr#«t {@fi*l R^^adif}®" another 30 ffiioutt^s «s reeGfl«5©Rded» Instciids 
H^Se Star?* established siaal 1 ^ h^ogei^eoue reading groyp^ and placed 
th©sfi Into th# district &d©pt«d basal progf^iyn. She reported doing so 
4or tmo r«asofft®. Firsts th© district had mandated that th» Success 
t©«eh»r» «d^iriister th© b«»*l ynit tests a© & me&syre o4 program 
»#^«et I wenes®, and Hrs. Starr f#1t that students needed ©iiperl#f5C© 
with bts*l ifistryet lonal taslCs In order t© perform syeceftsfwilx ©n 
basal ttsts. Second, ®h® wanttd stydents fee b@ familiar i*ilth basal 
Instryetien In case stydents ssiere pi&ced In classre^fis. ysln@ basal 
Appreachts rather than Syceess the falloMiin^ >'ear . 

Sroups 5(^orJC#d under h«r direction In ^epy typical b&sa! 
prGc»dur#®. John, #©r ©Mamplej worked with on® ©ther studtntj they 
took turns r#&ding t«i©rd lists md pas.sagws ©rally aod ans««*erin© 
literal End inf»rtntia} que^stions SC'Caus© only 30 minutes was 
available for basal i fistrtic 1 1 cr* j mtud#nt® did ii©t participate In 
l#ach»r"-dlr»et#d groups &n a. dally basis. Uhert not in groups, 
mtud#nt» tei«r# txpected t© read In s ba«al reader Independently or to 
complete wof>k©heet assi ©fifnents* The orily difference fr^ traditional 
bas-al pfocc'dyrts was that ©tudentfi mere free t® select my ©4 the 
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r®&^#rs available In the srlassroon^^ t^hlch ific:ludi>«^ s^v^i-^l gpad« 
4f*mt dlf-ferffnt pfogmme. Mich*©l§ f©r examp1#, 

e@!i»pl#ttd tfi« Isff rf bitten activity ai^d e short M^el 
€iHt©g rtad ©lit of his owft ®f the di^trtct adepHed basaS 

f*»«^«rs ©innyi uiHq mes pylled out o-f thSs aellyJt>' f©r IS ro6«ut«s^ 
r»liirri«d fpos^ Ch«pt©r I, s©!@et©d r©sd#rs freest t«*fO differ&nt programs, 
and f*eac! then on^nllr for the r^inalndcr tils' period. 

Styd#nt Responses 

Th« thp«© tmi perfermtr® 9®o#rany tfi^d te do what isf.-^t? 
txp*€t«cl of th»m, par t i cut «r I >^ in th# ba©al replacement ior 
*P«t ttrnl ng* and in thtir pyll®yt progr^s. Patterns &i d©yiati©ns 
vt*&n escp#et&t ions w©r« obser^^d in tm& m&jor Success modylesg hcw»^©r « 

PhenScfe/Spel 1 ing^ Deviation© by tht ti*io studtnts mh& 
par t i c I pftted la this ntodu I o , John and Qj nny, coy Id bc» found f n two of 
th9 •«ptet@d bfhawlors. Student* were expected to v©fynS@@r ©xtsmples 
of th» f©e*l element J though the level of expectation was not high. 
Hr«. Starr ertcouraged and prai sed con tr i but i ons but did not hoi d 
indiuiduat s accountable If the^ chose not to volunteer. Sinny did not 
attempt to eontrifeutei John raised his hand to volunteer a word only 
once, in a tentative manner, and he qyickly lowered hi© hand before 
the ttscher noticed that It Jtad been raised, 

Duri f^9 the independent seatuiork tasK? Success students had the 
option cf generating their own sentences rather than copying the 
chart. The level of expectation for choosing to generate novel 
sentence® was not hlghf Hrs, Starr did not respond negatively t® 
stydents ?^h® ches© to copy. Mtither ©iof^r n®r John fesas observed to 
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^tcrqut Rg^di,no. Stydersts ^iier® ©xp©cted to silently 
rt*cS t«»t. Qnly ©Innr tngaged in actual rtadifig of t»Mt| the other 

tyrn®d pages rapidly a^nd appeared t© lo&U «t psctyres paither tl^&?% 
pp®ef»« t#Mt. Johfi and Hichmel had difficylty systaSnifig ©yen tlhs« 
limited type ®f Isiteraetiofi with bOQks over th* totlr© periodr Both 

#f>©<|y®pitl^ ©Rg&@©d in oth®p b#haMjcif*s syeh as fcaHcIng to 
i^ttghbops aff?d «Aia Skirt g aroynd the roan. Ip ©ne ttlllfit incidents John 
w«« jb«©rw»d to turn pages ^liile NIs head ^as tyrrsed away fp©Ti the 

T»«ch»r-Stydtfit Interactions 

Sy.C£:ess« Dyrl^g th® tw© Syceems modyl»s, individyai 
contacts that fe5«r© #or acadeenlc purposes tended t® be both Infreq^^ent 
&ffid brief In duration. 

John ti«d three interactions. Q4 these^ t«io Involved reading 
sentences orally during •Phonlcs/Spel II ng** § one inter^actlofi lasted IS 
seccmds or less, the other lasted oi^e ^Inyte. Th@ teacher responded 
by announcffiQ the neiet task In one Instance and praising him In the 
other. A final contact, lasting 15 seconds or less^ was Initiated by 
John during "Recreational Reading** He shewed the teacher a word 
containing a suf'fix in hi© library book i correctiw* feedback was 
pro^ ided. 

einrsy^s three Interactions occyrred during "Phonlcs/Spel I i ng" 
Each lasted 15 seconds or less and Involved reading a sentence orally 
The teacher responde i to each mith praise « 

HSchae! lu&s pyUed out ©f "Phenl cs/Spel I i ng° for special 
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*#r^ice>Ss Nt-tliiep h© fior SInny had arsr acsd#fiic ^r^terae t i©Rs mlth th© 
tc&chtr diifJrtg "Recreat i Ofiml R#&dlpi9"« 

1 greyp aetiylty lasted I? «^i§^yt©® and €©osl©t©d of c©rstlrsyoys 
I ntsraetlPf^s ^ofsg the teacher and th@ tw® styd®r!ts« Tti©f© were high 
r*tes o-f sycdsfsfyl ®tud@nt r-»sponding th inm^diate feedback. 

Duris^9 the *'frt® readifig" actiyity o* the basal period^ G\nny 
s®y^ht sttd received teachtr as«l stance if! prenoyr^cing a mord on two 
occasions Each Interaction lasted 15 seconds or f#ss. 

Hichft©! had thr®© acadtmlc interact ieos with the teacher 
dyrlnQ th« ^fre® reading" activity^ all ini tiated by Mrs. Starr, and 
ail uilth th» Intent ©f instrwctlng rather thari fsonitorln®. In the 
brleftsf interaction, lasting one tDinyte, the teacher revlei^ed short i 
and short © yoisiel ©O'jnds and provided gyided practice^ The tw© longer 
@nes C2-3 fRinytes> involved idertifylng word® in his self-chosen basal 
r®«d#r and sequencing events in the ®t©ry| In these imstances the 
teacher &dorked slmyl taneoysly ^^i th another student mho mB.% reading the 
%Mn§ book. She provided both input and correct I -ftedbacR. 

Special Serviee* . Both Oinny and Hichael uiorked with an 
adylt ©n an individual basis, 3lnny for ten minutes and iilchael for 24 
fialnutes. This time Mas obser'. @d to involve i ntensi ve , eonttnyous 
interact ions betuieen teacher and students; i^ith high levels of student 
responding p&ir&d with teacher feedback or enplanation. 

Di scusei on 

]B,y^±i^ of th.g ClammraQm_..C.yrr LculMffi 
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I 

P©rtf®f^s @f th* classroc^n program are jydgsd to be of 

poor quality In both student responses and t«ach#r-©tud#n t 
lnt«P«ct ions. It is likely that this rjegatlw^ly affected the 
m€hl9^miii^^t @f tfi® at ris-fe styd®nts» 

B.tudefit Th© »ty€f®Rt response that Is most 

probl*{g«tlc in Syccess is 9»ntrating examples of the focal element. 
The rationale for this type of student-gtf»#rmt#d text is that 
vocabulary derived fr^ mtudents" msn oral langy&ge is snore 
ni«afilfigfy|. HomeyBP t it Is hard to argue that the resulting tent C"Hy 
uncle is funny*, @tc.> i® qual i tat jyel y syp»ri©r t© £urr©rit basal 
reader passages. The sentence® ar© not co?^fi©c ted la mG;mln<Bt as a 
result, they violate tacit expectations for text stryctur©. Further, 
the ta»fc of generating ex^ples of the focal element is both contrived 
and difficult. It is substantial ly more difficult than either 
decoding the same words generated by another author or gefierat i n@ a 
f^essagt of the Individual's own choosing, wi tl^toot censtrasnte 

A second student response that ffiay have nt^fj^t i4^-?ly affected 
student ach i even^ent is copying. The cosfMOf^ criticism of basi; 1 
progrsjRS is tt^eir exeessive and inappropriate reliance isn repttiUve, 
meaning] ess worksheet tasks. Yet copying requires even less cr^gn i t i ve 
effort than ccropletlrig matching or f f 1 1 -I rt-the-bl anK exercises on 
uforksh^^ts. Copying neither guarantees that students think about the 
decoding and encoefing ©leraert* of the text^ nor ^rttails purposeful, 
student-initiated communication with others. 

A third problematic response is silent rtadi ng» Qm 
characteristic of the different iai instruction typical 1 y provided to 
low perforpjers In basal programs is the emphasis on oral reading at 
the expense of silent reading CAIIington^ I^®3| Hitbert, 1983). 
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Siicc(^ft& apip«^ars t«s ay€»id thim In allocating 30 ^In^tt® of dally sllerit 
f^&dln®. Fyrth#r, Mrs. St«rr ^«nt to considerable lenglt^e to proMidt 
A ^*ri»ty of appeal log esiaterialSg Incfyding an abyndanc© of tKcellt^nt 
etsi Idreff^"*® !iteratyr©« Y@t tmo ®f the thr©© !^ aehsew^ris had 
tisnifisant difflcylty actyall^ ppoc@ssiiig t©xt« 

One faetor contr Iby t i ^ig to tl%9 low text processing is th» 
practise of allGMing students t© choose i«ihate'i..r@r they t^tshed to read* 
While tfils may positively affect student attitudes toward readings H 
may alEO result In a poor match be tureen the dematids of the text and 
the Mery Miai ted decoding sicills ©f thes-? beginning r®ad©ra. A more 
Importsi^t factor Is Mrs. Starr^s decision to elleiiinst© fndl vidua! 
cofif ®renee«e Conferences iMere her s@ie opportunity to systematically 
@yide stydonta in decoding and eoniprehendl ng connected text written by 
mature authors. Eliminating thom reduced her access t© th© type of 
information that ^ould enable her to Judg® th®- match beti^een student 
and tent and to faelHtat® te«t processing. This is especially 
alarming because two ©f the three children recti <i#ed special service© 
feeca^jst ..u4 their problems in cc^preh&osi on . 

''Recreat ional Reading" is an example of individual i ZGd 
instruction, in the sense that the use of different njateri&Is is 
th@ught to permit each student to progress at a pace suited to his or 
her abilities and interests. This instruct ional approach^ as actually 
implementedp has been criticized becayse It tends to shift 
responsibility away from the teacher CSood & Brophy^ 1987). The 
responsibility for teaching is shifted fran the teacher to the 
student J and the responsibility for delivering content is shifted from 
the teacher t© the Instruct I ©nal materials. At risk students, 
particularly at the first grade le¥els may n@t be able to 
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Independ&nt} y m%nime this r#«poosl bll I ty. 

1^ sum, e®p>^ing and gtnerating novel t&ut are quaHtatively 
poor tasks < They fail to pro^sd© dirtct ©pportuRi t^es to ©ngag© in 
m^ms^isigiul readl?ig and writing. Sn#!it reading^ an th® other hand^ 
Isfi^t inh»r«ntly poerg but without teacher invol y#f!i»fit, actual student 
ptsponsts raay resylt in marginal ©xperl«f^e©s In literacy d#velopm«rtt . 
All thr©© responses art Inef'flclefit because students expend a 
significant amount of tlsi© in performing tasks that do not dlrectt^^ 
relate to th© desired studf ^ outcomes. 

Teacher-Student Intyf ^ tof^s. A major feature of Success 
Is that the teacher Is able to mm'^U with students on a ©?!©-to-one 
basis foil (Sowing uihofe group instruction. These portions of the 
program are not srttended to be fuierely for students to practice reading 
independently ©f the teacher. Rather, their purpose to enable the 
teacher to address individual needs through re^lei^ and instruct I on. 
I interactions ar© Intended to be more on the order of 
■mini -conferences" than the typical monitoring act iv I ties of teachers 
using basal programs. 

Yet, as implemented, teacher-student Interactions that were 
for academic purposes were infrequent , brief, and entailed only 
incidental responses to a particular task at han*.. Sustained 
I nteran 1 1 ons <2-3 minutes or lenger) occurred in Mrs. Starr's 
elassrseei only in the context of the basal replacement, not In 
Success. The basal interactions contrast with Success both in length 
and in th© teael^tr's use of the interaction to demoF&tra:e and to 
explain, as well as to mon I ^ jr and provide feedback. It is unl ikel y 
that the Individual student contacts in Success modules were adequat* 
for systematically tracking and acc©mmod4\t I ng the special needs of at 
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Curricula Eitperiences 

risic students. Thl« suggests that a key area 4or continued 
investigation Is the quantity and quality ©f individual 
t#«eher-stud#nt interactions in i^ihole language programs. 

While these respcmses and interactions may be unique to 
Success and would be escheKied by most whei* ^anguag^s proponents ^ they 
underscore tuio related poifits. F^rst, as m» investigate who!© 
language approaches to beginning reading instruction, we must 
critlc^ily evaluate the nature of student responses— both expected 
and, especial ly, actual. Not all that passes under the name of an 
approach t© instruction is necessarily of ualue. Second, we fsiust look 
beyond the mere presence of particular types of instructional 
materials. must examine whether and hoi« teachers assist students 
In using the materials In appropriate, tueanlngful ways. 

CgpqrMfngf btt^^en PmIIj^ and Classroom Proorams 

The experiences of Ginny and Michael In their respective 
pullout settings appear to be qualitatively different from the ir 
Success classroom experiences. Text difficulty was controlled by 
orthographic features rather than by meanlngi Instruction was 
teacher-directed rather than I earner-con trol led| mater lal s fc^ere 
teacher-selected rather than student-selected or student-generated; 
expected student responses differed? student-teacher interactions we»*e 
sustained longer. 

Two points caff^ be snade about this S ncongruence . First g the 
cere cui^ricula of the pullout programs were not qualitatively inferior 
on every point of comparison. For example, while the Instructional 
materials did not provide the same quality of narrative text that 
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lltr&^y fe©o{c» might, the teacher guidanc© resulted In greater depth o-f 
processing than occurred in Success. The h i gh 1 y inter&ctiue 
instruction that Is chsrscter Istic effective practices for at risk 
children seeins s more critical factor than ftvanabllitr oi 

instruct iofta I ifiateri«ls aloneo Before pyllout program© cars be m&d@ to 
be consistent with cla©sro®fti taihole language prograras* it j® necessary 
first to ensure that the elassroesn practices are qualitatively 
Justifiable. 

S#s«nd, the apparent incofiipat iblt I ty in fiethods and materials 
for Success Iom achievers Is not limited to those who participate in 
pullout programs. Al though he received no special services, John's 
experience in the classroom basal activity resembled Qinny's and 
Michael 's experiences In their special services more than it did his 
other experiences In the classroom. Thus any Incompatibility between 
curricula was experienced wl thin the Success classrocwt as biell as 
feg %Wfm the Success classroom and the pullout prograf^s. 

The decision to establish a basal reading act s vl ty on the 
surface appears defensible In terms of the pragmatics of running 
classroome, the politics of innovatlv© change j and the effective 
Instructional practice of overlapping curriculum with test content 
<Cr««iford, i9B9> , The Irony is that Mrs. Starr had adopted Success 
because she rejected basal s philosophically. In retrospect. It seems 
possible that Mrs. Starr implemented an actlvl ty that was I ncongruent 
with the s*est of her program because she herself had not yet achieved 
a coherent philosophy. 

Evidence for this s^peculatlon comes from her decision to 
eliminate conferences frc^ the "Recreational f^eadlng" module. This 
appears to emanate from a belief that the student, rather than the 
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t#*ch«r, ouQht to ini ti At* and direct learning. This vi ew Is 
con«i«t*nt feiltfb notion ©f etapcjisiep I ng stydent©, popular among 
*<*v@c«t«» of wfiol© I amgynQKt— though the ide« that empowering students 
requires the teacher to be pg^^trfess is not. Uhole language teachers 
MSew lh#ffl®elM#© a® foelfig actl%^el>^ in^ol^ed in ©rganliing th© 
enytronment ©o that learning ®e€^rs. A prlaiary strategy fe>©th for 
facilftatlng learning and for evAlyating the quality of learning is 
through Interaction with individual students CQooctnan, 1989) . Thus 
for Mrs, Starr to have given up Interactions suggests that she had not 
fully conceptualised hew to facilitate learning w I thou t directly 
transmitting ski ll-specl f Ic Knowledge. 

If this speculation is verified, It suggests that achieving 
philosophical congruence Is an issue for the individual classroom 
teacher as we 1 1 as for the several teachers who must collaber^t© in 
serving children* A philosophy is the possession of the indlvldyal 
rather than the program she Impl etiientsg It Is not necessarily 
coherent, fixed, or wel 1 -sr ti cul ated. As research in whole language 
classrooms continues, attention should be paid to teacher belief 
system, for it is the teacher's interpretation of the curriculum 
rather than the curriculum Itself that is presented to students 
<Bpophy, 1982 1 Schmidt tt Buchmann, 1983) . Ule should Inquire into the 
teacher's philosophy of reading, of reading disability, and of the 
roles of teachers and students in learning. 
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